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jausical Xnformation, 


PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHTS ON MUSIC, AND ITS ASTONISHING EFFECTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


That the invention of music, like that of every other art, is a sacred present bestow- 
ed upon us by the Almighty Ruler of the Universe ; and that its ultimate object ought to 
be to celebrate his praise, are truths, which, however unfashionable they may be deem- 
ed by the giddy sons of dissipation and frivolity, man ought with ceaseless gratitude 
devoutly to acknowledge. 

To the more simple endowment of speech, which of itself is so valuable an acquisi- 
tion, it adds something more lively, animated, and better calculated to express the sen- 
timents more of the soul. Mere language is insufficient for its transports. It invigorates 
and redoubles the tones of the voice ; it repeats its expressions at different pauses ; and, 
as if dissatisfied with all these efforts, it calls in instruments to its aid, by which sounds 
obtain a variety, an extent, and a continuance of which the human voice is incapable. 

In the days of innocence, while the world was vet in its infancy, music was fraught 
with all the clearness of simplicity, and of nature ; it was without art, and without re- 
finement ; as it sprung from the Deity, so to the Deity it was wholly devoted. From 
that period, however, it has been in a great measure enslaved to the senses and passions 
of mankind; and the exercise of it has ever been the delight of all nations, whether 
in a state of the most rude barbarism, or of the most refined civility. 

For wise purposes douttless it has been thus ordained. Man is implanted with a 
natural fondness for song ; it serves to alleviate the otherwise irksome pains and fatigues 
of his labours ; to heighten his joy in the hours of his prosperity ; and to dispel his 
sorrow in those of adversity. ‘To this innocent and endearing amusement, the meanes* 
artificer or peasant has an eager recourse ; as a study, he longs to be acquainted with 
it; and, by the slightest air, he seems_in a manner to lose all sense of his hardships. 
The smith, by the harmonious cadence of the hammer upon the anvil, drudges on well 
pleased ; the ploughman, while he enjoys his whistle, thinks not, though exposed de- 
fenceless, to the rude attacks of wind and of rain, his master a jot more happy than him- 
self; and even the waterman upon the river Thames, if his companion’s oar is uniform 
in motion with his own, fancies it forms a kind of harmonious concert, and tugs along 
with a proportioned increase of alacrity. As for the effect of musical instruments 
in exciting a warlike ardour in the breasts of the soldiery, it is too universally known 
to require either comment or illustration. 

Though, as has been already observed, music has been practised in every different 
nation over the known world, yet to the Greeks the palm is due for having originally 
rendered it honorable, and for forwarding its progress by the high estimation in which 
they held it. Among them it was an essential branch of education. By giving their 
youth an early tincture of music and harmony, they were fully persuaded, (and since 
justified in that persuasion by the most eminent philosophers,) that their manners would 
be more easily formed, and their minds rendered more susceptible of whatever is 
laudable and potite. 
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Wondertu), in all ages, have been the powers ascribed to music, equally to excite the 
passions, and to suppress them ; to soften the manners of mankind, and to humanize 
nations immersed in the most savage barbarism. It was reserved for modern times, 
however, (the story of the Tarantula excepted, the authenticity of which has been re- 
peatedly called in question,) to experience, or at least to record its astonishing effects in 
warding off the seemingly impending horrors of death itself, and (when even the y irtues of 
medicine itself were despaired of,) to restore the sick man to health and strength. With 
the following anecdote, therefore, which is presented upon the most indubitable authori- 
ty,* we shall beg leave to close this article. 

"A gentleman of considerable note in the musical world, both as a composer and a 
performer, was seized with a fever, which gradually increased, and seemed to portend 
the most iatal consequences. On the seventh day a violent delirium came on, accom- 
panied with almost constant tears, cries, and terrors, and an unceasing watchfulness, 
On the third day of his delirium, from one of those natural instincts, perhaps. by which 
the brutes, when sick, are prompted to seek for the herbs proper to their case, he 
expressed a strong desire to hear a little concert in his room. To this proposal his 
physician was with much difficulty prevailed on to consent. A few cantatas were sung to 
him ; and no sooner did he hear the first modulations, than the air of his countenance 
became serene, his eyes sparkled with a joyful vivacity, his convulsions actually ceased, 
he shed tears of pleasure, and at that instant was possessed with a sensibility for music he 
had never experienced before, nor ever did experience after, when he was recovered. 

‘* During the concert he had no fever ; but when it was over he relapsed into his for- 
-mer condition. 

** The use of a remedy so unexpectedly successful was of course continued. The 
fever and delirium were always found to have an intermission while the concert lasted ; 
and so nece*sary was music become to the patient, that at night he obliged a female re- 
lation, who occasionally sat up with him, to sing, and even to dance. 

‘One night, among others that he had none but his nurse to attend him, who 
could sing nothing better than some wretched country ballads, he was satisfied to take 
up with these, and even found some benefit by them. At length, by a continued suc- 
cession of music for ten days, he was restored to health, without any further assistance 
than that of being blooded in the foot.” 

It is not intended that this instance should stand as an example or rule.—But how 
curious is it to observe that music should have restored the spirits to their natural 
course, In aman who had been so long in life habituated to that science.! That a 
painter could be cured the same way, by having pieces of painting shown to him, is 
highly improbable. Painting can by no means have such power over the spirits ; and 
in this respect indeed, music stands alone and unrivalled. TUBAL. 

—»—— 

Particulars of « late Grand Musical Festival in Birmingham are here given, for the purpose of show- 
ing the extraordinary interest which is taken in the European cities, to encourage musical talent. If 
we, in this country, wish to have performances upon the same scale, we must do likewise. The ad- 
mission to the church on the first day was 5s. sterling, on the 2d 3d. and 4th days it was 20s. sterling 
($4 44!!!) Why thenshould America, inferior to no nation ‘n point of respectability, yield in this 


respect. Let us encourage Musical Talent as it ought to be, and we shall presently be equal with any 
part of the world. 


From the Birmingham Gazette, October 13, 1822. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

It is with the most unalloyed feeling of exultation that we congratulate the friends and supporters of 
the General Hospital on the successful result of the Meeting of the last week. In the same degree, 
and with equal justice, we may be allowed to congratulate the Committee of Managers, on the splen- 
did issue of their anxious and persevering efforts, which, whether with reference to their endeavours 
to select and arrange a series of performances worthy the character of our former meetings—to the 
engagement of all the great and acknowledged vocal talent of the day—or to the assembling and arrange- 
ment of a Band, which, combining all the most exalted skill of the country, should in every point of 
view, surpass all that has preceded it—have proved most triumphantly successful. The result too 
cannot but spread still wider the attraction and influence of our Meetings, for while the interests of the 
Charity have been essentially advanced, the transcendent musical effects produced will leave an im- 


pression upon the minds of all present, which cannot fail to prove highly beneficial oa a future and 
similar occasion, 


* See Hist. of the Royal Academy of Scieuces, at Paris. 
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The week opened amidst the utmost bustle and activity; arrival: fpom distant parts of the united 
kingdomwere hourly taking place, and the town speedily assumed an apjogrance of gaiety and expec- 
tation the most exhilarating. Lodgings were in full request ; the hotels and inns were soon filled with 
company, and a great number of those who offered accomodation to strangers, were quickly supplied 
with inmates. ‘he only drawback upon the festive proceedings was occasioned by t&¢ lamented death 
of the Countess of Dartmouth, whose health had for some time been in a gradually declining state. 
The melancholy tidings of her decease became generally known in the course of Monday aad the fol- 
lowing day, and the utmost sympathy was universally manifested. In consequence of this afflictive yisi- 
tation, we were not merely deprived of the personal attendance and countenance of the Noble Earl her 
husband, but of the presence of her father, the Earl Talbot, President of the Meeting, and of the Bishop 
of Oxiord, who was to have preached the introductory sermon. The attendance of several other No- 
ble Personages connected with the family was also no doubt prevented by the melancholy event. Our 
highly respected county member, fraacis Lawley, Esq. was nominated by the Right Hon. President 
to oificiate in his stead, which oilice he fulfilled highly to the satisfaction of every individual present. 

_ Had our space permitted, it would have given us the highest satisfaction to have entered upon a par- 
ticular review ofthe various periormances ; we must, however, necessarily confine our remarks to the 
more prominent features of the selections; and that too in a very cursory manner. 

On juesday morning the doors of St. Philip’s were thrown open at half past nine, and long before 
eleven, the hour fixed for commencing the service, every part of the sacred edifice was entirely filled. 
The old music of the opeaing anthem from Palestrina, was followéd by the grand and impressive chant 
of the Venite Exultemus, which was given with the most striking effect, and the highest degree of relief 
was produced by the changes introduced into the Psalms of the day. Purcel’s Te Deum succeeded, and 
if called upon to particular:ze, we could not but point out Vaughan’s solo, ‘“‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” as @ 
master-piece of purity of style and felicity of expression. In the chorusses, “* The Holy Church,” “Thou 
art the King of Glory,” and **O Lord in thee have I trusted,” richer streams of harmony were certainly 
never poured fourth, and the effect of the **‘ Amens,” terminating the different prayers, was most im- 
pressively grand and solemn.—The Psalm introduced before the sermon, with the advantage of such 
a choir, might fairly be classed in the very highest rank of psalmodic excellence. The service was most 
impressively and skilfully chanted by the Rev. Robert Clifton, of Worcester ; and the simple grandeur 
of our church service was perhaps never so forcibly exhibited. The sermon, in the absence of the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, was delivered ‘by the Rev. L. Gardner, D. D. Rector of St. Philip’s, and was 
admirably adapted to the cause he undertook to advocate. Part ofthe Funeral Anthem of Handel was 
executed, and terminated the service —-The amount received for admissions reached 304/. 17s. 6d.; 
and the collections, including donations from Earl Craven, Lord Calthorpe, the Rev. Dr. Gardner, A. 
S. Lillingston, and W. Rolfe, Esqrs. &c. &c. amounted to 424/. 18s making a total of 7291. 15s. 6d. 

At the Concert in the evening, the Theatre was filled to an overflow at an early hour, and presented 
a brilliant display of beauty and fashion. The performance commenced with Haydn’s grand Symphony 
(No. 5) which was most exquisitely given, and was succeeded by “ God save the King,” verse and 
chorus, in which all the principal vocalists took part, the audience standing, and most enthusiastically 
mingling their voices in the chorus. A brilliant duet Cianchettini’s, was sung by Madame Catalani and 
Mr. Braham, followed by ‘‘ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” most pleasingly sung by Miss Stephens, 
and beautifully accompanied by M.Collinet on the Flageolet. The trio on the French Horns, by Meesrs. 
Pazzi, Petride, and Tully, expressly composed for the occasion, was a beautiful, harmonious and scien- 
tific effort. The song from Rossini, Largo al factotem, by Signor Placci, gave great pleasure to the 
audience, and was followed by a beautiful glee of Webbe’s. Mrs. Salmon’s + Cease your funning,” as 
arranged by Boscha, was sung in her best style, and drew forth an universal encore, which was com-~- 
plied with. The same compliment would have been paid to many other songs, had not the Committee 
felt the necessity of repressing the attempt on account of the great length to which a too frequent com- 
pliance would have extended the performance. Pucitta’s grand Aria, Mio ben, was admirably adapt- 
ed to display Catalani’s transendent powers, and the same may be said of Rode’s Air with variations, 
Strong efforts were made to obtain a repetition of these sougs, but they were of necessity overruled. The 
terzettoof Rossini, as sung by Mrs. Salmon, Mr. Braham, and Signor Placci, and the Finale, Signort dt 
fiori, from Figaro, in which Miss Stephens, Miss Travis, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Bellamy, also took 
part, were likewise most effectively given—Mr. Lindley’s Concerto was as usual, executed in the best 
style, and failed not to give the greatest delight to all.—The receipts of this evening amounted to 
9281. 14s. 

The Selection for Wednesday morning presented such a variety of excellencies that it becomes a 
most difficult task to attempt to particularize. The opening piece was Knyvett’s Coronation Anthem, 
which was correctly performed. A highly judicious selection from Mozart's Requiem, the beauty and im- 
pressive solemnity of which was perhaps never rendered so strikingly apparent, was introduced, in which 
an Agnus Dei was very beautiiully sung by Miss Travis. The Zriumph of Gideon fully realized all 
that had been expected from it. The first Recitative by Vir. Vaughan was most impressively given. 
The quartet and chorus, “Peace all adoring,” was eminently beautiful and effective. The finishing 
chorus, “ Blow the Trumpet ” was amazingly grand, and perhaps the greatest precision of the band was 
not at any time more successfully displayed than in that part of it, “Jehovah fought for Israel. Pro- 
claim the wondrous story.”--Often as Braham’s celebrated dramatic recitative of ‘Deeper. and deeper 
till,” has been heard, its varied emotions and intensity of interest were never given by him to finer ef- 
fect than this morning. Miss Stephens’ “Farewell, ye limpid springs,” was sung with all that delicate 
and chaste simplicity that characterizes her style of sacred singing ; and the air “From mighty kings,’ 
by Mrs. Salmon, was given with al} that ease and finish which have stamped this favourite air so exclu 
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sively ber own.—T'he Recitative aud Air from Joshua, by Mr. Vaughan, were most delightfully sung, 
and the chorus, celebrated for i sublimity of effect, from the great precision of its execution, was per- 
haps never before so well pe formed. Madame Catalani’s “ Holy, holy,” was given with a dignity and 
grandeur that called for#! an encore from the President ; Croft's Anthem, performed for the first time, 
accompaniments by “«r. Greatorex, was exceedingly effective. ‘Gentle Airs,” delightfully sung by 
Mr. Vaughan, wee accompanied by Mr. Lindley on the violoncello ; this is an old performance, and has 
been often beard, but its repetition never fails to give the greatest pleasure. ‘‘ With verdure clad” 
followed, and was sung by Mrs. Salmon in her most delicious style. The Grand Storm Chorus given in 
this selection was attended with the highest possible results ; to heighten the fortissimo, nine trombones 
were introduced, but such was the weight and effect of the band, that they were not found to be the 
least obstructive -—in fact, this amazing composition appeared to receive all the grandeur that Haydn 
intended to giveit. The performance concluded with the grand chorus. ‘*'The Heavens declare.” — 
The adinissions this day amounted to 1396/.; and the Collection, including donations from Earl Ply- 
mouth, Lord Dudley and Ward, W. P. Inge, Esq. Lady E. Inge, Mrs. Spooner, the Hon. and Rev. J. 
Talbot, &c. to 380/. 17s. 6d. 

Wednesday evening's concert, which was still more numerously attended than that of the preceding 
night, opened with Beethoven’s fine Overture (Fidelio) Purcel’s Scene, ** Hark, my Daridear,” foillow- 
ed, and its effect may readily be conceived to be perfect from such performers as Miss ‘Travis and 
Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bellamy. Mozart’s comic song, Madamina from Don Giovanni, showed 
Signor Placci to be a skillful master in the Italian School of buffa singing ; and * Sweet Home ~ was given 
by Miss Stephens with all the characteristic sweetness of her ballad singing, and called forth an uni- 
versal encore, which was complied with. Mori's Concerto was a wonderful effort, and drew forth the 
most rapturous bursts of applause ; in elegance and brilliancy, he has no equal in this country as a con- 
certo player. Mr. Vaughan’s song, Ma tu ben, was beautifully accompanied on the clarionet by] Mr. 
Willman. Every possible charm was given to the Echo Duet by Mr. Braham and Miss Stephens, and 
it was enthusiastically encored and repeated. The grand Scena, La di Marti, by a new composer 
(Morlachi) called forth all the force and power of Madame Catalani, and the finale *‘ Dove Son,” by 
Mozart, was most correctly and effectively executed.—One of Romberg’s fine Overtures opened the 
second act, and with such an orchestra, it is needless to say it was exquisitely given. The Battle of the 
Angels, by Mr. Braham, succeeded, and was sung in the best style, as was the glee ‘* Tis the last Rose 
of Summer,” harmonized by Sir John Stephenson, which at its termination was unanimously encored 
and repeated—a compliment nc doubt equally felt by the vocalists and by Sir John himself, who, we 
perceive with pleasure, was present. Mrs. Salmon’s song, Tuch’ accendi, was givenin her accustomed 
brilliant style, aad was followed by Rossini’s trio, Cruda sorte, which was admirably sung by Miss J. 
Fletcher, Madame Catalani and Mr. Braham. The very favourite glee, ‘‘ Blow, Warder, blow,” 
with accompaniments by Mr. Greatorex, was afterwards finely sung and encored. Polacca, Si mai turbo 
was sung by Catalani ina most superior style, and beautifully accompanied by Mr. ‘tori. The Duet, 
Con Pazienza, by Mrs. Salmon and Signor Placci, was loudly encored and again sung. ‘T'wo verses of 
“ Rule Britannia ” followed, in the execution of which it is impossible to conceive greater power and 
energy of voice than was exhibited by Catalani; an universal and overpowering encore succeeded and 
was complied with.—The receipts this evening amounted to 1104/. 13s. 

The Messiah was, as usual, performed on Thursday, and it gave us great pleasure to find that the at- 
tendance on that day was considerably more numerous than we recollect of late years, and, indeed the 
admissions to this performance, it will be found, exceeded those of the other mornings. This fine com- 
position was exquisitely performed, particularly the chorusses, which we have high authority for say- 
ing, were given with much finer effect than they have ever before attained; the grand Hallelujah 
Chorus was as usual, encored, 

The Dress Ball, as was fully anticipated, attracted an immense crowd of fashionables, and was a gay 
and splendid scene. The company began to arrive between eight and nine, and the music ceased at 
twelve. The French band acquitted itself to the admiration of all, and a number of quadrilles were 
danced with much spirit.—The receipts altogether were 873). 

On Friday morning, impressed with the extraordinary variety and extent of the selection of Wed- 
nesday, we felt almost prepared to expect some little diminution of effect ; in this, however, we were 
most agreeably disappointed, and we regret that our limits will but allow us to glance at the more pro- 
minent features of the performance. The selection opened with Attwood’s Coronation Anthem. The 
air, “He was eyes to the blind,” followed, and was sung by Miss Symonds in a very pleasing manner. 
Part ofa Service by Jomelli, one of the most beautiful compositions extant, was next introduced, and 
performed in the best possible style. Handel’s song, ‘‘ What tho’ I trace,” an air that gained her so much 
estimation at York, was sweetly and most correctly sung by Miss Travis. Mozart’s chorus, Gloria in 
excelsis, as performed on this morning, might very fairly be pronounced the finest musical effort ever 
made; and to the delight of the auditory it was encored by the President, and repeated. The quartet, 
Benedictus, and the chorus, Cum sancto spiritu, which followed, were also never before performed here; 
the latter is a composition most difficult for choras singers, but from the great practice of our Choral 
Society they were enabled to overcome every difficulty, and it was given in the highest perfection. 
Luther’s Hymn was very impressively sung by Mr. Braham, and the effect of Harper's trumpet was 
most thrilling ; the chorus was also impressively executed. Miss Stephens’s song, ** Pious orgies ” was 
very sweetly given; her style is most admirably adapted to give the best effect to this exquisite produc- 

tion of Handel. The beautiful and scientific chorus, “Let old Timotheus,” could not fail to be a rich 
treat to the learned in music. The versetto and chorus Domine Labia mea, served most admirably to 
call into action the very superior powers and execution of Catalani; and the “ Trio and Chorus Judah,” 
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proved a mest elegant and admirably arranged performance.—The Seasons formed the second part of 
this day’s selection, and were produced with infinitely increased beauty. ‘The grand chorus, ‘* Won- 
derful Lord,” at the end of Spring, aided by the double Choir of Trombones, had a most magnifi- 
cent effect. Mr. Vaughan’s recitative, ‘‘ Tis noon,” and the air, * The weary flock,” were given with 
exquisite taste and teeling. They were followed by a Recitative and Air, exquisitely sung by Mrs. 
Salmon, ‘The chorus descriptive of a thunder storm, was a magnificent performance, and served to 
give the most complete effect to the diminuendo which so beautifully describes the close of the evening. 
The repetition of this elegant composition has, in the opinion of the best musical judges, placed it among 
the finest productions of Haydn; the words are exceedingly beautiful, and were the theme of general 
admiration. The Symphony of Gluck, to which a new movement has been added by Mr. Greatorex, 
opened the Third Part. ‘*O magmify the Lord” was beautifully given by Miss Stephens. The grand 
Doubie Chorus trom Israel in Egypt was finely produced, particularly that part of it, ** He sent a thick 
darkness.” ‘To the solo, ** Sing ye to the Lord,” Wadame Catalan gave a most astonishing effect ; and 
her “Angels ever bright,” was encored. The recitative, ** When King David,” and chorus, “God save 
the king,” from the oratorio of the Redemption, concluded the Selection. The adm'sicas to this 
performance reached 1404/.; and the collections, including donations from the Earls of Aylesford and 
Bradford? Earl Cornwallis (the venerable Bishop of the Diocesse) the Countess of Aylesford, Charles 
Mills, Esq. M. P. Heneage Legge, Esq. &c. &c. amounted to 590/. 5s. 6d. : 

At the concluding Concert on Friday evening, the Theatre was crowded to excess, Boxes, Pit, an 
Gallery beimg literally filled to their utmost capacity. After one of Mozart's Symphonies, the * Battle 
of Hoenlinden” was admirably sung by Mr. Bellamy. A duet of Rossini’s, by Mrs. Salmon and Mr, 
Braham, followed, and was succeeded by the Scotch air, * Donald,” from Miss Travis, which was enco- 
red. Mr. William’s Fantasia on the Corno di Bassetto was an exceedingly judicious display of the 
powers of that instrument. Mr. Vaughan’s favourite song, * Alexis,” was, as usual, accompanied by 
Mr. Lindley, and was most rapturously applauded. The glee *‘If o’er the cruel tyrant love,” was equal- 
ly well received, and repeated. Facci’s grand Aria, Dove, Dove, was admirably sung by Madame Ca- 
talani, and in our opinion, is one of her finest efforts. A Quintetto by Rossini, finely executed, closed 
the first act. The second opened with the Overture to Anacreon, which was repeated by an universal 
call of the audience—a mark of approbation never omitted to this great composition of Cherubini, 
when well performed Madame Catalani then gave one of the finest songs, with flute and harp accom- 
paniments, which gave the highest delight to the musical part of the audience. Miss Stephens sang a 
sweet Air of Bishop’s, which was followed by the glee, “ Return blest days,” and Mr. Braham’s Soldier’s 
Love Letter. Nicholson’s Flute Concerto, Virs Salmon’s Venetian Air La Biondina, and Mozart’s 
Trio, Lamia Dorabella, also gave the utmost satisfaction. The whole terminated with the National 
Anthem of “God save the king,” in which all the principal singers took part. A repetition being 
loudly called for, it was again sung after which the audience gradually retired. The receipts on this 
last evening amounted to the extraordinary sum of 1,247/. 

The Choral Department proved itself eminently effective, and 100 much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the members of the Choral Society, or upon Mr. Munden, under whose able and persevering ex- 
ertions so high a degree of periection was attained. 

To Mr. Greatorex, the meeting is justly indebted for the excercise of that skill and ju ent which 
has long placed him at the head of the musical conductors of the kingdom, and to the Leaders, Messrs. 
Cramer and Mori, for the great talent they displayed throughout the performances. 

It is but justice to the performers, both vocal and instrumental, to say, that every individual evinced 
the most marked desire to aid to the utmost the success of the performances, and the consequence of 
that desire was very obviously manifested in the splendid musical treat which their combined talents 
afforded every lover of harmony. 

The following is a summary, as far as can be at present ascertained, of the receipts arising from each 
performance :— 
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THE ART OF FINGERING, BY N. PASQUALI. 
Of extending the fingers. 

The fingers are extended, (or spread,) when a passage moves by leap instead of suc- 
cessive notes; and when betwixt the lowest and the highest, there are more notes than 
the hand has fingers between the thumb aod the little finger For instance ; if a passage 
consists of leaps of octaves, such as from C to C, D to D, &c., it is plain that the hand, 
when spread, has only three fingers remaining between the thumb and litdle finger, 
to answer the six notes found between the lowest and highest note of the leap; which is 
the reason why it is called extension. 

These leap: of octaves are often intermixed with two other notes, which then must 
be played as follows : 

When the highest of the two additional notes is a third distant from the highest note 
of the leap, it isto be played with the third finger ; and when it is a fourth, with the 
second finger. 

’As tor the lowest of these two additional notes, it is always to be played with the first 
finger, whether it be athird ora fourth distant from the ground note of the leap. 

Leaps of sevenths are played in the same way as those of octaves, viz. thumb and 
little finger, with the same rules for the intermediate notes. if tuere are any. 

Leaps of sixths are mostly played by the thumb and third finger, though sometimes 
they are also played by the thumb and little finger (as shall be found most convenient 
for the hand ;) but when there ts an intermediate note, they are best played by the 
thumb and little finger; and then it must be observed, whether the intermediate note 
makes a third to the lowest or to the highest note of the leap. In the first case, that 
note ts to be played with the first finger ; in the last, with the second. 

Remark. It must be observed, that in the leap between F sharp and D, instead of 
the thumb the first finger is used. This alteration is occasioned by the shortness of the 
thumb in proportion to the other fingers: for were we to advance the thumb upona 
short key, it would readily displace or cramp the rest of the fingers ; and therefore 
is not usually put upon a short key in a less leap than that of a seventh, unless 
on such leaps where both the highest and lowest notes happen to be on short 
keys. 

Leaps of fifths are performed by the thumb and third finger; the intermediate note 
where it happens, is always to be played by the first finger. 

The leap between F sharp and C, has also the first finger instead of the thumb, on 
which the other fingers are also changed, in order to avoid too great a stretch. 

The leaps for the left hand are performed by the same rules, though inverted. 


Of the manner of choosing proper fingers the first time of attempting to play a lesson. 


The easiest method for a beginner, is, first to study the fingering of a bar or two of 
the treble, without thinking of the bass ; then to do the same to the bass that belongs to 
that part of the treble, and then to play treble and bass together ; and in that manner 
proceed to the end of the piece. 

It is a proof that the fingers have been well chosen, if the student, without incom- 
moding the hand, can hold down the fingers on any two notes following one another, that 
do not exceed an octave ; if this cannot be done with ease, then the fingers have not 
been properly chosen. and the student must choose them anew. 

N. B. Little easy minuets, or gavots in natural keys, are best for scholars to begin 
with. 

When the highest note of a fixed position in the treble happens to be on a short key, 
and is preceded or followed by the note upon the long key next below it, it must be 
played with the third finger instead of the fourth, provided the music will allow it; 
that finger being more proper than the little finger for a short key, on account of its 
length. 

The bas~ is subject to the same rule when its lowest note happens to be on a short 
key ; provided all other circumstances agree in the reversion. 


Of contracting the fingers. 


To understand what is meant by contraction, we must suppose a passage consisting 
chiefly of consecutive or following notes exceeding the compass of five. for which two 
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fixed positions of the hand are necessary. Thecontraction then happening betwixt the 
last note of the first position, and the first note of the second, observe, that the one is 
generally played by the thumb, and the other by the little finger, which contracts, as it 
were, the natural space betwixt the two fingers. 

The careful observation of such notes as break the continuance of regular passages, 
either rising or falling. will (by using the contraction to them) furnish the truest and 
best fixed and extended positious in most cases. 

(to be continued.) 


i — — 


HANDEL'S IMITATIVE MUSIC. 

As a man, Handel may justly be ranked with the moral and pious ; as a scholar, with 
the general class of the well educated ; but as a musician, he is above all rank, for-no 
one ranks with him. His ideas had never any alliance with tameness or inanity ; his 
invention appears to have always been ready, rich, and wonderfully accommodating to 
the subject in hand, whether gay or serious, cheerful of solemn, light or grand. He 
wrote quickly ; but the motion of his pen could rarely keep pace with the rapidity of 
his imagination : and most of his finest thoughts were the birth of a moment. For the 
most part he is very original ; and where -he shines the brightest, the lustre is uniform- 
ly his own ; yet whatever he appropriates he improves. It has been said of him, as of 
Cicero, that whatever he touched he turned to gold ; but it might with more correct- 
ness be affirmed, that his judgment rejected what was not originally gold, and that the 
gold he borrowed he refined. In some composers we find sweetness, in others grace ; 
in these tenderness, in those dignity ; here, we feel the sentiment and force of character 
proper to the theatre, there, are struck with the grandeur and solemnity claimed by the 
service of the church ; but in Handel, we discover all these properties ; and what in- 
disputably entitles him to pre-eminence over all other musicians, ancient and modern, 
is the truth, that while he equals them in every style but one, in that one he trans- 
cends them all ; his mellifluous softness, and dignified mirth, fire, energy and purity of 
pajhos, have been approached by various masters ; but to his sublimity no one has been 
able to soar. —W hile I listen to his Allelujah Chorus in the Messiah. his Horse and his Rider 
in Israel in Egypt, or the nobler portion of hix Dettingen Te Deum, the massy grandeur 
appeals not only to my ear, but to my soul ; it seems even to excite another sense ; I 
see the glory that is celebrated, and am profane enough to extend its image to the com- 

oser. 

if Handel is ever beneath himself, it is when he descends to minute or verbal imita- 
tion; when neglecting the sentiment for the sake of the word. he wastes his strength up- 
on detached ideas, and endeavours to copy objects with sound, instead of pointing his 
powers at the affections and susceptibilities of the heart. Yet it must be confessed, that 
sometimes, while his carelessness neglected, his lix judgmeat even opposed the senti- 
ment. Inthe .Vessiah we hear a Christian choir lamenting that they have gone astray, in 
a strain, the vivacity of which would welt express the sense of the liveliest chorus of 
the priests of Dagon; and in Alexander’s Feast, Vhais is described lightning another 


Troy, by the slow and graceful movement of » minuet. [ut these specks in the lumina- 
ry of fandel are visible only when obtrusive criticism casts a mist over'the blaze of 
his general light, and cheats us of a proffered pleasure. BUSBY. 

—~-—- 


MISERERE OF ALLEGRI. | 

Signor Santarelli favoured me with the following particulars relative to the famous 
Miserere of Allegri. his piece, which, for upwards of a hundred and fifty years, 
has been annually performed in passion week at the Pope’s chapel, on Wednesday and 
Good-Friday ; and which in appearance, is so simple as to make those, who have only 
seen it on paper, wonder whence its beauty «nd efiect could arise, owes its reputation 
more to the manner in which it is performed, than to the composition ; the same music 
is many times repeated to different words, and the singers have, by tradition, certain 
customs, expressions and graces of convention, which produce great effects ; such as 
swelling and diminishing the sounds altogether ; accelerating the measure at some par- 
ticular words, and singing some entire verses quicker than others. Thus far Signor 

antarelli. 
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Let me add, from Andrea Adami, in the work mentioned, that, ‘“‘After several vain 
attempts by preceding composers, for more than a hundred years, to set the same words 
to the satisfaction of the heads of the church, Gregorio Allegri succeeded so well, as to 
merit eternal praise ; for with few notes, well modulated, and well understood, he com- 
posed such « Miserere as will continue to be sung on the same days, every year, for 
ages yet to come ; and one that is conceived in such just proportions as will astonish fu- 
ture times, and ravish, as at present, the soul of every hearer.” 

However, some ofthe great effects produced by this prece, may, perhaps, be justly 
attributed to the time, place, and solemnity of the ceremonials, used during the perform- 
ance : the pope and conclave are all pro-trated on the ground ; the candles of the chap- 
el, and the torches of the balustrade are extinguished one by one ; and the last verse of 
this psalm is terminated by two choirs ; the Maestro di Capella beating time slower and 
slower and the singers diminishing or rather extinguishing the harmony, by little and lit- 
tle, to a perfect point. 

This composition used to be held so sacred, that it was imagined excommunication 
would be the consequence of an attempt to transcribe it. Padre Martini told me that 
there were never more than three copies made by authority, one of which was for the 
Emperor Leopold, one for the late king of Portugal, and the other for himself: this 
Jast he permitted me to transcribe at Bologna, and Signor Santarelli favoured me with 
another copy from the archieves of the pope’s chapel. Upon collating these two copies, 
I find them to agree pretty exactly, except tn the first verse. I have seen several spuri- 
ous cepies of this composition in the possession of different persons, in which the melody 
of the soprano, or upper part, was tolerably correct, but the other parts differed very 
much, but this inclined me to suppose the upper part to have been written from memory, 
which, being se often repeated to different words in the performance, would not be dif- 
ficult te do, and the other parts to have been made to it by some modern contrapuntist 
aflerwards. 

The Emperor Leopold the first, not only a lover and patron of music, but a good 
composer himself, ordered his ambassador to Rome, to entreat the pope to permit him 
to have a copy of the celebrated Miserere of Allegri, for the use of the imperial chapel 
at Vienna: which being granted, a copy was made by the Signor Maestro of the pope’s 
chapel, and sent to the emperor, who had then in his service some of the best singers 
of the age ; but, notwithstanding the abilities of the performers; the composition was so 
far from answering the expectations of the emperor and his court, in the execution, that 
he concluded the Pope’s maestro di capella, in order to keep it a mystery, had put a 
trick upon him, and sent him another composition. 

Upon which, in great wrath, he sent an express to his holiness, with a complaint 
against the maestro di capella, which occasioned his immediate disgrace, and dismission 
from the service of the papal chapel ; and in so great a degree was the pope offended at 
the supposed imposition of his composer, that, for a long time, he would neither see 
him, nor hear his defence ; however, at length, the poor man got one of the cardinals 
to plead his cause; and to acquaint his holiness that the style of singing in his chapel, 
particularly in performing the Miserere, was such as could not be expressed by notes, 
nor taught or transmitted to any other place, but by example ; for which reason the 
piece in question, though faithfully transcribed, must fail in its effect, when performed 
elsewhere 

His holiness did not understand music, and could hardly comprehend how the same 
notes should sound so differently in different places ; however, he ordered his maestro 
di capella to write down his defence, in order to send it to Vienna, which was done ; and 
the emperor, seeing no other way of gratifying his wishes with respect to this composi- 
tion, begged of the pope, that some of the musicians in the service of his holiness might 
be sent to Vienna, to instruct those in the service of his chapel how to perform the Mis- 
erere of Allegri. Burney’s Musical Tour. 

— > 


FO THE EDITOR OF THE LYRE. 

Sir,— As your journal is the vehicle throug which musical information should be con- 
veyed to the public, and wishing to express my opinion of the concert of sacred music 
given by Mr. Allen, in St. Matthew’s Church, on Monday last, I shall be obliged by your 
giving the following critique an insertion. 
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it has been very justly remarked by one of your correspondents, that.the past win- 
ter and spring has been unusually prolific in the production of concerts of a certain 
class, calculated to exercise the talents of junior and less advanced students in the science. 
But, Mr. A.’s concert is of a class almost unparalleled in the musical history of New- 
York, or any where else. It was made up entirely of cures!!! sacred songs, duetts, 
&c. | must confess that | consider it very wrong to introduce the former species of 
music into any church whatever. Certainly places more suitable can be found for their 
performance. It has the appearance that the whole cabinet of sacred music has been 
ransacked of its contents, and good music could not be found in it, so as to compel a re- 
source to secular music. Itis true, that the words of serious glees, as they are called, 
have, in general, a kind of indirect sacred allusion ; but music of this character, is very 
apt to mislead the mind, by an unfortunate association of ideas. The very name of 
glee implies music for secular, and not for church purposes. Were there a necessity, 
from @ scarcity of pieces of a proper character, there would be some excuse: but 
since that is not the case, to say the least of it, | think it indecorous, and ought not to 
be admitted. ! would wish it to be understood, that no particular objection can be 
made to the words or music of the glees as sung at Mr. A.’s concert ; but I object to the 
principle itself. If once the practice is fairly established, it is impossible to foresee 
the result. ‘If an inch is given, most assuredly an ell will be taken.” We may, in 
process of time, have glees introduced, containing heathen, if not infidel sentiments, 
merely because the music is fine and not of too light a nature for concerts of this de- 
scription. There are thousands of excellent pieces of sacred music, by the first mas- 
ters, yet entirely unknown in this country, which I have no doubt would please equally 
well, and have a tendency to harmonize the feelings, and remind the auditor of the 
solemnity of the place in which he is seated. 

The pieces in general, were well selected in their detached state ; but the absence 
of choruses rendered the performance too monotonous. A chorus or two, judiciously 
introduced, and well executed would undoubtedly have rendered it more interesting. 

The exercises were commenced by a very impressive prayer by the Rev. Mr. Sum- 
merfield ; which was followed by a voluntary on the organ, by Mr. P. K. Moran, (or- 
ganist for the day,) whose excellent performance on this noble instrument, is such as, 
generally, to set criticism at defiance. The recitative, ‘‘Comfort ye my people,” and 
air, ‘‘ Every valley,” from Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” were sung with considerable effect 
by Mr. J. Petrie. This gentleman has, on several former occasions, delighted a New- 
York audience by his admirable style, and the neat, chaste cadences which he introduces 
into his songs. These were followed by a sacred melody on the pedal harp, by Miss 
Geaufreau, which was executed in good style, and I have no doubt gave very general 
satisfaction. Mr. P. K. Moran’s solo, ‘The Hebrew mourner,”’ was sung in pretty 
good style by Mrs. Fagan, with whose performance the public is well acquainted and 
always pleased. The trio, ‘** What is life,” was sung by three gentlemen, amateurs, 
with considerable taste and judgment. The solo, ‘‘ Lord, remember David,” by Han- 
del, was next sung by Mr. Keene, whose reputation as a professional public singer, is 
already well established The quartett ‘ List’ning angels,” being a glee, though sung 
tolerably well, had as well been left out, not being of the style adapted to concerts of 
this kind. ‘This piece concluded the first part. 

It was expected that the Rev. Dr. Cumming would deliver an address or oration at the 
commencement of the second part ; but in this the audience were greatly disappointed. 
I have understood that several ladies and gentlemen attended the concert to hear the ex- 
cellent and sublime oratory of the learned doctor, and some for that express purpose 
alone. No doubt a good reason can be given for this omission. 

The second part commenced with the recitative, ‘“* Behold! I tell you a mystery,” 
and the air ‘* The trumpet shall sound,” from Handel’s * Messiah,” which was sung 
by .Mr. Sage, accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. Petrie. Although Mr. S.’s voice is 
very powerful, as well as the trumpet, (which was played excellently,) yet the organ 
was too powerful, inasmuch as it tended to injure the effect of both. I know that an 


organist ts seldom aware of the power of the instrument on which he is performing, and 
often innocently produces a bad effect ; and I would advise playing rather (oo soft than 
too loud, as being the least injurious extreme of the two. 
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The dueti, “ As a hart panteth,”’ from Marcello, was sung with good efiect by Mrs. 
Fagan and Mr. S. Earle, which was immediately succeeded by the solo, ‘‘ Holy, holy,” 
from Handel, by Mrs. Fagan. This last piece was well executed, and the cadences 
were peculiarly neat. At the request «f s:veral ladies and gentlemen, (auditors,) Mrs. 
Fagan sung the beautiful song, ‘* Mary’s tears,’”” which was well accompanied on the 
harp by Miss Geaufreau, and no doubt gave great satisfaction. Mr. Sage and an amateur 
then sung the admirable duett, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,”” trom Handel’s * Israel in 
Egypt. This is difficult of execution, and the absence of the original accompaniments, 
in this, as well as many other pieces, was severely felt. The afternoon’s entertainment 
closed with the admired glee by Webb, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,’ some parts of 


which were executed with taste and judgment. Upon the whole, the performance was 
tolerably fair. It had at least novelty to recommend it. EUTERPE. 
New-York, June 24, 1824. 


— =>— 


The following communication was received after the above was in type ; which we insert to oblige a subscriber. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LYRE.:>: 

Sir.—Being a stranger here, and having a few days to spend in this city I am disposed to embrace the oppor- 
tunity afforded me, to participate in the various objects of interest or amusement, which present themselves during 
my short stay. Among others, I acknowledge myself an admirer of sacred music, and seeing a concert of this 
description announced for yesterday afternoon, I repaired to the church at the appointed hour, and found a 
respectable audience assembled, although I understood it was not customary to hold performances of this descrip- 
tion at so early an hour; namely, half past 4 o’clock. 

After waiting nearly half an hour beyond the time specified, the exercises were commenced with prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Summerfield. A voluntary succeeded, by Mr. P. K. Moran, which by its brevity, deprived me of the 
opportunity of forming so decisive an opinion of this gentleman's powers on this instrument, as | had expected to 
have done. I do not intend, however, in these hasty and imperfect remarks, to enter into detail, or t notice 
the several pieces in their order ; but proceed by observing, that a variety of highly esteemed and interesting solos 
and duetts were performed, by several professional gentlemen and amateurs, with Mrs. Fagan, a lady of distin- 
guished merit as a vocalist, who was the only female singer present, and with whose voice and sty!e {was much 
pleased. The gentlemen too, in general, sustained their parts respectably, and it was interesting to hear so consider- 
able a variety in the voice and style of the several singers ; although it did not appear to me, that any of them per- 
formed with that energy and effect, of which, no doubt, they are capable. But pele be allowed, Mr. Editor, to 
express my surprise, that there were no choruses introduced ; for these, when performed as I had expected to hear 
them in your city, would have proved a high gratification to me—that several glees, a species of music decidedly of a 
secular character, were sung on this occasion—that the address to be given by a celebrated divine and orator, the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming, was omitted without any apology, or explanation to the audience, respecting the cause: and 
lastly, that Mr. Allen, who, on inquiry, | had learned was considered a distinguished singer and chorister, did not 
perform himself at all, except in the concluding piece, in which he merely sustained his part, with four 
other persons. As I take an active part in the place of my residence, in rendering my feeble aid occasionally in 
performances of this kind, I cannot forbear observing, that so far as I have been conversant in concert business, 
sacred or secular,’ have understood it has been taken for granted, that a person, preferring his claims to public 
patronage, should have some well founded pretensions to skill. Under this impression, 1 was led to expect, as 
this was Mr. Allen’s annual concert, and from the reputation I was informed he enjoyed among his friends, he 
would bear a prominent part in it, and have favoured the audience with a popular solo or two, or displayed his 
talent asa leader, at the head of a fine choir. But in these, (as I con-sider) reasonable anticipations, | was certain- 
ly much disappointed, and think it probable, from what I could observe of the audience, that many others felt 
in the same manner. I would respectfully inquire, Mr. Editor, if there are no chorus singers in your city, who 
can sustain their parts with sufficient ability to do themselves credit and gain the approbation of a discerning 
audience : if this be indeed the case, New-York is certainly far behind many other places, much inferior in popn- 
lation and importance. But I have said enough, and regret that in this communication, I have so much to cen- 
sure, where I had fully anticipated bestowing unqualified commendation. As you invite notices of performances, 
T have been induced to offer these desultory remarks, by inserting which in your useful miscellany, you will oblige 

June 22, 1824. AN ADMIRER OF REAL MERIT. 
—p—. 
HAARLEM ORGAN. 

There were few things that I was more eager to see, in the course of my journey, 
than the celebrated organ in the great church of this city. Indeed it is the lion of the 
place ; but to hear this lion roar, is attended with more expense than to hear all the 
lions and tygers in the Tower of London. The fee of the keeper, or organist, is settled 
at half a guinea ; and that of his assistant keeper, or bellows-blower, at half a crown. 
Expectation, when raised very high, is not only apt to surpass probability, but pos- 
sibility. Whether imaginary greatness diminished the real, on this occasion, | know 
not, but I was somewhat disappointed upon hearing this instrument. In the first place, 
the person who plays it is not so great a performer as he imagines ; and in the next, 
though the number of stops amounts to sixty, the variety they afford is by no means 
equal to what might be expected. As to the vox humana, which is so celebrated, it does 
not at all resemble a human voice, though a very good stop of the kind ; but the world 
1s very apt to be imposed upon by names ; the instant a common hearer is told that an 
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organist is playing upon a stop which resembles the human voice, he supposes it to be 
very fine, and never inquires into the propriety of the name, or exactness of the imi- 
tation. However, with respect to my own feelings, | must confess, that of all the stops 
I have yet heard, which have been honoured with the appellation of voz humana, no 
one, in the treble part, has ever remanded me of any thing human, so much as the 
cracked voice of an old woman of ninety, or, in the lower parts, of Punch, singing 
through a comb. 

As this organ is not only said to be the largest, but the best in Europe, that is in the 
world, I shall here insert a list of the stops it contains, with equivalent English names, 
to such as are used in England, and short explanations of the rest. But as technical 
terms will be unavoidable in this description, I advise my miscellaneous readers to pass 
it over, for it can intérest none but organ players, or persons not wholly unacquainted 
with the construction of that instrument. 


Catalogue of the Stops in the Great Organ at Haarlem, built by Muller, 1738. 


GEEAT MANUEL. 


Prestant, 16 feet. Open double diap. Quint, ier Fifth. 
Bourdon, 16. Stopt ditto. Tertian, ranks Tierce or 17th. 
Octaves, 8. Open diapason. Mixture, 6, 8, and 10 ranks Furniture or mixture. 
Violda Gamba, 8. Unison with ditto. Wood Fluit, 2feet. Fifteenth, or octave 
Roer Fluit, 8. Diap. half stop. flute. 
Octave, 4. Principal. Trumpet, 16. Double trumpet. 
Gem’s Horn, 4. Unison with ditto. Trumpet, * 8. Trumpet. 
Roer-Quint, 6. Twelfth half stop. Trumpet, 4. Clarion, 
Haxtbois, 8 feet. Hautbois. 
UPPER MANUEL. 
Prestant, 8 feet Open diapason. Nagt Hoorn, 2. Flute. 
Quintadeena, 16. Double diapason. Flageolet, 1 1-2 Octave twelfth. 
Gem’s Hoorn, ~ 8 Unis with stopt diap. Sesqu/ ter. 2ranks, Sesquialter. 
Baar pyp,s Bear pipe. Cimb« u, 3ranks. Octave to mixture. 
Cctave, 4 Principal. Mizxture. 4 and 6 ranks. Mixture. 
Flag Fluit, 4. Flute. Scholmay, 8. Bagpipe. 
Nassat 3. Stopt Twelfth. Dulcian. 8. Dulcian. 
‘ox humana, 8 
POSITIF, OR SMALL ORGAN, 
Prestant, $ feet Open diapason. Super-Octave, 2 feet. Fifteenth. 
Holfluit, 8. Diapason half stopt. Scherp, 6 and 8 ranks. High mixture. 
Quintadeena, 8. Ditto. Cornel, 4 ranks, 
Octave 4. Principal. Cimba’ , 3ranks. Octave mixture. 
Flute, 4. Flute. Fagotte 16 feet. Double bassoon. 
Speel Fluit, 3. Twelfth. Trumpet, 8. 
Sesquialter, 2, 3, and 4 ranks. Regaal, 8. Regal. 
PEDALS. 

Principal, 32 feet. Octave below doub.diap. Octave, 4. Principal. 
Prestant, 16. Double Gapason open. Ruisch-Quint, 3. Twelfth. 
Subbass 16. Ditto, stopt. Holfluit, 2. Fifteenth. 
Roer Quint, 12. Fourth below diap. stopt Baszuin, 32. Double Sacbut. 
Holfluit, 8. Diapason half stopt. Basuin, 16. Sacbut. 
Octave, 8. Open diapason. Trumpet, 8. Trumpet. 
Quint Prestant, 6. Fifth. ; Trumpet, 4. Clarion. 

Cink, 2. Octave Clarion. 


This organ has 60 stops, 2 tremulants, 2 couplings, or springs of communication, 4 
separations or valves to close the wind-chest of a whole set of keys, in case of a cipher; 
and 12 pair of bellows, 5300 pipes. 

Upon the whole, it is a noble instrument, though I think that of the New Church at 
Hamburgh is larger, and that of the Old Kerk at Amsterdam, bettér toned ; but all these 
enormous machines seem loaded with useless stops, or such as only contribute to augment 
noise, and stiffen the touch. BURNEY. 

—p—— 
MOZART’S REQUIEM. 

Mozart was very partial to the Zauber Flote, though he was not quite satisfied with 
some parts of it, to which the public had taken a fancy, and which were incessantly ap- 
plauded. The opera was performed many times, but the weak state in which he then 
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was, did not permit him to cirect the orchestra, except during nine or ten of the first 
representations. When he was no longer able to attend the theatre, he used to place 
his watch by his side, and seemed to follow the orchestra in his thoughts. ‘* Now the 
first act is over,’ he would say—* now they are singing such an air,” &c.; then, the 
idea would strike him afresh, that he mus: soon bid adieu to all this for ever. 

The effect of this fatal tendency of mind was accelerated by a very singular circum- 
stance. I beg leave to be permitted to relate it in detail, because we are indebted for 
the famous Requiem. which is justly considered one of Mozart’s best productions * 

One day, when he was plunged in a profound reverie, he heard a carriage stop at his 
door. A stranger was announced, who requested to speak to him. A person was intro- 
duced handsomely dressed, of dignified and impressive manners. ‘I have been com- 
missioned, sir, by a man of considerable importance, to call upon you.”’—* Who is he ?”’ 
interrupted Mozart. —‘* He does not wish to be known.’’—Well, what does he want ?”— 
‘¢ He has just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, and whose memory will be eternally 
dear to him. He is desirous of commemorating this mournful event by a solemn ser- 
vice, for which he requests you to compose a Requiem.” Mozart was forcibly struck 
by this discourse, by the grave manver in which it was uttered, and by the air of myste- 
ry in which the whole was involved. He engaged to write the Requiem. The stran- 
ger continued, ‘* Employ all your genius on this work : it is destined for a connoisseur.” 
—‘+ So much the better.”,—‘* What time do you require ?’—** A month ?”’—* Ver 
well: in a month’s time | shall retura.—‘t What price do you set on your work ?”— 
‘* A hundred duvats.”” The stranger counted them on the table and disappeared. 

Mozart remained lost in thought for some time ; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and, in spite of his wife’s entreaties, began to write. This rage for composi- 
tion continued for several days ; he wrote day and night, with an ardour which seemed 
continually to increase ; but his constitution, already in a state of great debility, was un- 
able to support this enthusiasm: one morning, he fell senseless, and was obliged to sus- 
pend his work. Two or three days after, when his wife souzht to divert his mind from 
the gloomy presages which occupied it, he said to her, abruptly: ‘‘ It is certain that I 
am writing this Requiem for myself; it will serve for my funeral service.” Nothing 
could remove this impression from his mind. 

As he went on, he felt his strength diminish from day to day, and the score advanced 
slowly. The month which he had tixed, being expired, the stranger again made bis 
appearance. ‘I have found it impossible,’ said Mozart, ‘to keep my word.”—* Do uot 
give yourself any uneasiness,”’ replied the stranger; ‘‘ what further time do you re. 
quire ?’—** Another month. ‘The work has interested me more than I expected, I have 
extended it much beyond what I at first designed.”—** In that case, it is but just to in- 
crease the premium ; here are fifty ducats more.’’——** Sir,” said Mozart, with increas- 
ing astonishment, ‘‘who, then, are you ?”’—* That is nothing to the purpose; ina 
month’s time I shall return.” 

Mozart immediately called one of his servants, and ordered him to follow this extra- 
ordinary personage, and find out who he was ; but the man failed for want of skill, and 
returned without being able to trace him. 

Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no ordinary being : that he had a con- 
nexion with the other world, and was sent to announce to him his approaching end. 


_ * This great work is a solemn mass in D minor, for the burial of the dead, hung round with the 
funeral pomp and imagery which the forebodings of the author inspired. At its opening, the ear is 


accosted by the mournful notes of the Corni di bassetto, mingling with the bassoons in a strain of be- 


wailing harmony, which streams with impressive effect amidst the short sorrowful notes of the accom- 
panying orchestra. 

The Dies ire follows in a movement full of terror and dismay. The Tupa mirum, is opened by 
the sonorous tromboni, to awaken the sleeping dead. Every one acquainted with the powers of this 
instrument, acknowledges the superiority of its tones for the expression of this sublime idea. 

Rex tremende Mayestatis, is a magnificent display of regal grandeur, of which none but a Mozart 
would have dared to sketch the outline. It is followed by the beautiful movement Recordare, which 


suplicates in the softest inflexions. The persuasive tone of the Corni di bassetto is again introduced 
with unexampled effect. 


It is too evident where the pen of our author was arrested ; and 


absurdly finished by repeating some of the early parts of the work 
The Lux eterna, is a a subject worthy of the pen of Beethoven, 


this wonderful performance is very 

to words of a very contrary impert> 

and it is to be hoped he will yet 
G 


ie 


finish this magnificent work, in a style worthy of its great projector 
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He applied himself with the more ardour to his Requiem, which he regarded as the 
most durable monument of bis genius. While thus employed, he was seized with the 
most alarming fainting fits, but the work was at length completed before the expiration 
of the mouth. At the time appointed, the stranger returned, but Mozart was no more. 
His career was as brilliant as it was short. He died before he had completed his 
thirty-sixth year ; but in this short space of time, he bas acquired a name which will 
never perish, so long as feeling hearts are to be found. BOMBET. 


> 


OP It was our intention in this number, to have given particulars of the Philharmonic 
Society of this city, but not having had time to possess ourselves of all the information 
we wanted concerning it, we defer it tillthe next number. Notices of masical societies, 
in this work, shall all be obtained from authentic sources, which may at all times be 
relied On. EDITOR. 


—— Ea 


Lavies’ Departinent, 


PLEASURES OF A MARRIED STATE. 

Believe me, citizen bachelor, never man yet received his {uli allowance heaped up, 
and running over, of this life’s joys, unti! it was measured out to him by the generous 
hand of a loving wife. 

A man with half an eye, may see that I am not talking here of those droll matches 
which, now and then, throwing a whole neighbourhood into a wonderation, where scores 
of good people are called together to eat mince pies, and to hear a blooming nymph of 
fourteen prouise to take—* for better and for worse’’—an old icicle of fourscore! Or 
to see the sturdy blooming youth lavishing amorous kisses on the shrivelled lips of his 
great grandmother bride! Oh, cursed lust of pelf! From such matches, good Lord de- 
liver all true-hearted souls! For such matches have gone a great way to make those 
sweetest notes, husband and wife, to sound prodi-siously out 0’ tunish.—-The old husband, 
after all his honey-moon looks, grunts a jealous bass, while young madam, wretched in 
spite of her coach and lute-strings, squeaks a scolding treble ; making between them a 
fine cat-and-dog concert of it for tife. 

But ! am talking of a match of true love, between two persons who, having virtue to 
relish the transports of a tender friendship, and good sense to estimate their infinite 
value, wi-ely strive to fan the delightful flame by the same endearing attentions which 
they paid to each other during the sweet days of courtship If there be a heaven on 
earth, we must (next tothe love of God) seek it in such a marriage of innocence and 
love! On the bright list of their felicity, | would set down, as 

THE FIRST BLISS OF MATRIMONY, 
the charming society, the tender friendship it affords! Without a friend, it is not for man 
to be happy. Let the old ‘iadeira sparkle in his goblets, and princely dainties smoke 
upon his table ; yet, if he have to sit down with him, no friend of the love beaming eye, 
alas! the banquet is insipid, and the cottager’s ‘‘ dinner of herbs, where love is,” is to be 
envied, 

Let the pelf scraping bachelor drive on alone in his solitary sulkey ; the Lord help 
the poor man, and send him good speed! But that’s not my way of travelling. No! 
give me asociable chaise, with a dear good angel by my side, the thrilling touch of whose 
sweetly folding arm may flush my spirits into rapture, and inspire a devotion suited to 
the place, that dest devotion—gratitude and love ! 

Yes, the sweetest drop in the cup of life is a friend; but, where on earth, is the 
friend that deserves to be compared with an affectionate wife ? That generous creature, 
who, for your sake, has left father and mother—looks to you alone for happiness—wish- 
es in your society to spend her cheerful days—in your beloved arms to draw her latest 
breath—and fondiy thinks the siumbers of the grave will be sweeter when lying by 
your side! The marriage of two such fond hearts, in one united, forms a state or 
friendship, of all others the most delightful. ’°Tis a marriage of souls, of persons, of 
wishes, and of interests. 
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Are you poor? Like another self she toils and saves to better your fortune. Are 
you sick? She is the tenderest of all nurses; she never leaves your bed-side ; she 
sustains your fainting head, and strains your feverish cheeks to her dear anxious bosom.— 
How luxurious is sickness, with such a companion! 

Are you prosperous? It multiplies your blessings, ten thousand fold, to share them 
with one so beloved. Are youin her company? Her very presence has the effect of 
the sweetest conversation, and her looks, though silent, convey « something to the 
heart, of which none but happy husbands have any idea.—Are you going abroad? She 
accompanies you to the door—the tender embrace—the fond lengthened kiss-—the last 
soul-melting look—precious evidences of Jove! these go along with you; they steal 
across your delighted memory, soothing your journey ; while dear, conjugal love gives 
transport to every glance at home. and sweetens every nimble step of your glad return. 
There, soon as your beloved form is seen, she flies tomeet you. Her voice is music— 
the pressure of her arms is rapture, while her eyes, heaven’s sweetest messengers of 
love! declares the tumultuous joy that heaves her generous bosom. Arm in arm she 
hurries you into the smiling habitation, where the fire, fair blazing, and the vestment 
warm, the neat apartment and delicious repast, prepared by her eager love, fill your 
bosom with a joy too big for utterance. WEEMS. 

—_— 


WOMAN’S WEAK SIDE. 

Peter maintained the doctrine of the centurion. By the power of Mars, said the sol- 
dier, they are all alike. It is but flattery and boldness, and there is no one need despair. 
Proud, haughty, and imperious, how fortunate it is that they are also vain, silly, lux- 
urious—and, above all, that they are fools of flattery. 

Charles protested against such unworthy notions of the ladies. It might be true, he 
said, in the decline of the Roman empire, but the sex now are more rational, and flat- 
tery and impudence bring their possessor into contempt. 





Biographical. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF CORELLI—AN EMINENT ITALIAN MUSICIAN. 

italy is allowed to have produced great geniuses, not only in painting, but in music. 
Among the most distinguished in the latter science, Corelli is a name too celebrated to 
be omitted in a work of this nature ; and yet weare able to recollect no memoirs which 
can furnish us with a particular account of this eminent man. The only reason we 
can give for the little notice taken of Corelli, is, that likely it is owing to the nature of 
his profession, he having been an Italian musician, and principal director of the pope's 
choir at Rome ; where he shone in a very high sphere, and was esteemed by the great- 
est men of his time. 

As Corelli was particularly happy in his compositions, it was no wonder they were 
sought after by every lover of this science ; and many connoisseurs are of dpinion. that 
Corelli was one of those of whom it may be justly said, that nature has produced in 
her way, illo simile allt secundum, nothing equal or second to him ; although his art has 
been diligently cultivated ever since, and is still in the highest esteem ; his beautiful 
compositions being replete with harmony, and deemed by every true judge of music, 
most excellent and inimitable. 

While Corelli flourished with such eclat at Rome, Harry Purcel was famous in 
England; and Corelli was so greatly affected with the character and abilities of this 
famous English musician, that, as fame reports, he declared him to be then the only 
thing worth seeing in England. Accordingly, the great opinion he held of Purcel, made 
him resolve to make a journey into that kingdom, on purpose to visit him; and is said 
to have died upon the road, while others affirm he returned, and died at Rome, about 
the year 1733. 

An entertaining writer has preserved the following anecdote of him, though he pro- 
duces no authority for it, (not mentioning where he had it ;) which shows he was jea- 
lous of the dignity of his art, and apt to be hurt by any sort of inattention any person 
should pay to his performance. 
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« While the famous Corelli at Rome,” says he, ‘‘ was playing some musical composi- 
tions of his own, to a select company in the private apartment of his patron cardinal, 
he observed in the height of his harmony, his eminence was engaged in a detached con- 
versation ; upon which he suddenly stopt short, and gently laid down his instrument. 
The cardinal, surprised at the unexpected cessation, asked him if a string was broke ? 
to which Corelli, in an honest consciousness of what was due to music, replied, ‘ No, 
sir. | was only afraid | interrupted business.” His eminence, says our author, who 
knew that genius never could show itself to advantage where it had not its proper 
regard took this reproof in good part, and broke off the conversation, to hear the 





whole concerto played over again.” 


Musical Magazine. 


octry. 





POWER OF MUSIC, 


There is a charm, a power that sways the breast ; 
Bids every passion revel or be still, 

Inspires with rage, or all your cares dissolves; 
Can sooth distraction, and almost despair— 
That power is music. 

A poet he, and touched with heaven’s own fire; 
Who, bold with rage, or solemn pomp of sounds, 
Inflames, exalts and ravishes the soul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain, 

In love dissolves; you now in sprightly strains, 
Breathes a gay rapture thro’ the thrilling breast; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely sad ; 


Or wakes to horror the tremendous strings. 

Such was the bard, whose heavenly strains of old 

Appeased the fiend of melancholy Saul. 

Such was, if old and heathen fame say true, 

The man who bade the Theban dames ascend. 

And tamed the savage nations with his song ; 

And such the Thracian, whose melodious lyre, 

Tuned to soft woe, made all the mountains weep, 

Soothed even the inexorable powers of Hell, 

And half redeemed his lost Eurydice, 

And hence the wise of ancient days adored 

One power of physic, melody and song. 
ARMSTRONG, 


—_— 
MUSIC—AN ODE. 


Long had the race of mortals here below, 

Trod the rough path of wretchedness and wo, 

While every blessing of celestial birth, 

Provoked by crimes, indignant, left the earth ; 

One solace then to human life was given, 

Indulgent Mustc leit her native heaven ; 

Borne on swift pinions from the world above, 

To earth she comes, the messenger of love. 

Here, as she touch’d and clapp’d her downy 

wings, 

Joy tuned her voice, and struck her golden strings ; 
Her magic power first banish’d woe and strife, 
And sung a requiem to the ills of life. 

Hail! heavenly maid, what wondrous deeds of oid, 
By thee achieved, by ancient poets told; 

When Thracian Orpheus caught celestial fire, 
Drew rocks and trees obsequious to his lyre, 
And from pale Pluto’s ghastly realms set free, 
His beauteous, long-lost, loved Eurydice. 
The dryade’s harp, the watery Triton’s shell, 
O’er earth and ocean, wide thy triumphs swell. 
Sooth’d by thy power ferocious men grew mild, 


Despair was pleased, and moping Madness smiled. 


Thy breath inspires alike in every age, 
The high, the low, the savage, and the sage. 


Dealt with no partial hand, but free as air, 
All ranks, all classes in thy favors share. 
Monarch’s for thee from their high thrones re- 
tire, 
The warrior quits the field to snatch the Lyre, 
Jocund the shepherd, ali the livelong day, 
Beguiles the hours with thy enchanting lay. 
From yonder hill, across the spacious plains, 
Hark! the shrill voices of the labouring swains ; 
While the blythe ploughman of the neighbouring 
vale, 
Whistles in concert with the threshing flail. 
Swift o’er the mead, the milkmaid trips along, 
And cheers the hamlet with her matin song ; 
Then, all the day with undiminish’d zeal, 
Sings, and beats time beside the spinning-wheel. 
The sailor-boy, far on the watery deeps, 
Lash’d to the helm his midnight vigil keeps, 
When nought appears above, below, abroad, 
But heaven's wide concave and the sable flood; 
Oft as he thinks of home and heaves a sigh, 
Music befriends him with her lullaby. 
Pierced with the thought of her he left behind, 
He sings and soothes the anguish of his mind. 
Like one of old, as ancient story runs, 
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f, when a boy, sung down whole summer suns ; 
Rapt with the theme, ! sung the hours away, 
«*From morn till dewy eve, a summer’s day.” 
Lured by the notes of earliest birds, I'd rove, 
And oft, at sultry noon, frequent the grove; 

Still oftener, when each zephyr’s hush’d to rest, 
And Sol’s last radiance gilds the enamel!'d west, 
Pour'd the full accents cross th’ embowered plain, 
While hills responsive, echo’d b-*k the strain. 
Religion owns and courts thy kindly power 

To gild the dark, and bless the lightsome hour. 
What varied strains from thy exhaustless store, 


Will wizard fancy draw for ever more! 

And sacred anthems, long from earth will rise,’ 

Wafted by thee, like incense, to the skies. 

Music! thou zest of life, and balm of age, 

To cheer man’s path through this dark pilgrimage, 

In every state, be thou my partner made, 

By night, by day, the sunshine and the shade. 

Teach me, while here, the strains which angels 
sing ; 

From hearts devout to heaven's immortal King ; 

Tune my last breath with pure seraphic love, 


And hymn my passage to the choir above. 
MARCELLUS. 


—p— 
MAN.—Versified from an Apologue by Sheridan. 


Affliction one day, as she barked to the roar 
Of the stormy and struggling billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With a branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan, 
As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breathed on the figure, and calling it man, 
Endued it with life and motion, 


A creature, so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stampt with each parent’s impression, 

Among them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 


He is mine, said Affliction—I gave him his birth, 
I alone am his cause of creation; 
The materials were furnished by me, answer’d 
Earth, 


I gave him, said Jove, animation. 


The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 
After hearing each claimant's petition, 
Pronounced a definitive verdict on man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition— 


Let Affliction possess her own child, till the woes 


Of life cease to harrass and goad it, 


After death give his body to earth, whence it rese, 


And his spirit to Jove who bestowed it. 








Anccvotcs. 


POWER OF MUSIC. 
When Yanieweiz first came to London, he lived at the west end of the town. One 
day, sfter paying severai visits, he found himself a litle out of his latitude, and called a 


hackney, when this dialogue took place : 


Coacuman, (shutting the door,) Where to, sir? 
Yan. Home.—mon ami.—You go me home. 


Coacu. Home, sir, where’s that ? 


Yan. By Gar, I no know—de name of de dam street has eschepe, he escaped out of 
memory—lI have forgot him. Vat shall I do? 


Coacn. (grins.) 


Yan Ah! you are gay—come now—you understand de musique. Eh! 
Coacu. Music. what’s that to do with the street ? 
Yan. Ah! vous verrez—you shall see. (hums a tune.) Vat is dat ? 


Coacn. Malbrook. 


Yan. Ah! by gar, dat is him: Marlbro’-street. Now you drive me home. Eh! 

We have often heard that ‘* music hath charms” to do many clever things. but believe 
this is the first time of its instructing a hackney coachman where he was to set down. 

TELLING WONDERS. 

A person had been relating many incredible stories, when professor Engel, who was 
present, in order to repose his impertinence, said, “ But. gentlemen, all this amounts 
to very little. when I can assure you, that the celebrated organist, Abbe Vogler, once 
imitated a thunder-storm so well, that for miles round the country, all the milk turned 


sour.” 


. 











